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Miccosukee 


Clan Leaders 


Approve US Proposals 


On October Ist a representative of the Interior Depart- 
ment informed clan leaders of the unconquered Miccosukees 
of the Everglades that he has been authorized to collaborate 
with them on the writing of a long-range, step-by-step plan 
for the economic development of the State Indian Reservation. 
On August 3, 1960 Florida’s Cabinet voted to place 200,000 
acres of this reservation under the Interior Department’s ad- 
ministration, provided the land should be put to use for the 
Indians’ benefit. The first step will involve development of 200 
acres along the Tamiami Trail and 41,000 acres adjacent to 
the Dade-Collier County line. The clan leaders, in turn, an- 
nounced their readiness to cooperate in economic planning 
and the establishment of administrative machinery, in order 
to meet Florida’s requirement with respect to the land which 
they have inhabited without title beyond tribal memory. 


Historic Decision Reached 

The historic decision was reached in a palmetto-thatched 
chickee in Jimmy Tiger’s camp on the Tamiami Trail, against 
a backdrop of mountainous white clouds, cobalt sky and 
trackless swamp. Buffalo Tiger, spokesman and interpreter, 
made the announcement on behalf of Smallpox Tommie, 
Little Doctor, Sam Willie, Tiger Tiger, John Poole, Sonnie 
Billie and George Osceola, members of the Panther, Otter and 
Bird clans and, as such, guardians of Miccosukee tradition. 
Reginald Miller of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, an Economic 
Development Officer, on special assignment to work with the 
Miccosukees, represeuied che Inieiior Department. Preseit, at 
the request of the clan leaders, to advise and witness, were 
LaVerne Madigan, Executive Director of the Association on 
American Indian Affairs; Robert Mitchell, president of the 
Seminole Indian Association, a Florida citizens’ group affil- 
iated with the national organization; and Homer Q. Kimbrell, 
attorney, of Miami. 


Miccosukees Are Unique 

The Miccosukees of the Everglades are differentiated from 
the other Seminoles by dialect and strong adherence to ecclesias- 
tical tradition. The Seminole Tribe of Florida, which received 
Federal constitution and charter in 1957, occupies three Fed- 
eral reservations, Dania, Brighton and Big Cypress. The U.S. 
Indian Claims Commission has permitted the Seminole Tribe 
to sue the United States in the Court of Claims, on behalf of 
all Florida Indians, for loss through fraud long ago of a large 
portion of the present state of Florida. This portion includes 
the region occupied and used by the Miccosukees. Legally, 
the Miccosukees will be entitled to share in any money which 


Miccosukee Clan Leaders and visitors (I. to r.) Sam Willie, Tiger 
Tiger, John Poole, Jimmy Tiger, Robert Mitchell (President, 
Seminole Indian Association), La Verne Madigan, Reginald 
Miller (Economic Development Office, BI A), George Osceola. 


may be awarded the Seminole Tribe. However, they have been 
afraid to acquiesce in the suit lest acceptance of money in lieu 
of this land should endanger their use and occupancy of it. 
Their situation has been complicated by the fact that the land 
is not owned by the United States, but by Florida, whereas 
the Indians have a legal claim against the United States but 
none against the State. The State government has stated speci- 
fically that it recognizes no Indian land claim, but that it has 
reserved land for Indian use because of concern for the wel- 
fare of Florida’s Indian citizens. Once the Miccosukees have 
security on the land in question, they may lose their unfounded 
fear that to accept their share of money the United States may 
pay the Seminole Tribe will be to “sell” the land they live on. 
In that case, this money would be available for the economic 
development of individuals and the group. 


New Stage Begins 
Today sense is beginning to emerge out the legalistic con- 
fusion, after eleven stormy years during which the Micco- 
sukees tried to bring their need for help to the attention of the 
United States and Florida. There was a tragic stage, now be- 
(Continued on page 5) 
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Editorial... 


by 
Oliver La Farge, President 


As this newsletter goes to press, we have two recent items 
of good news. The first is the Senate’s confirmation of Dr. 
Philleo Nash as Commissioner of Indian Affairs. It would be 
superfluous here to go into Dr. Nash’s unusual qualifications. 
He was for long a director of this Association. He is a man 
who will make every effort to put into effect the stated Indian 
policies of the New Frontier and the excellent recommenda- 
tions of the Task Force, of which he was a member. 

The second is the addition of $4 million to the inadequate 
Indian Revolving Loan Fund. This is an installment on the 
$10 million increase that Congress authorized. Last January 
we recommended that the fund be raised to the neighborhood 
of $75 million. The present authorization will be adequate for 
the next few years, but more will be needed if our Indians are 
to build sound, self-perpetuating economies. 

The present picture is one of great opportunities matched 
by dangers and problems. The long delay in appointment of a 
commissioner has meant a corresponding delay in the initiating 
of major policies and actions. Now, with the “Indian ad- 
ministration” complete, we are hopeful of an increased rate 
of beneficial change. 

We are hopeful also that whatever changes are made, 
whatever new actions are started, will not be via the old 
route of benevolent despotism. Because of the peculiar position 
in which officers of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in Washing- 
ton and in the field, find themselves in relation to the Indians 
they supposedly serve, the tendency towards benevolent des- 
potism is constant and insidious and in the past it has been the 
the rule. Real democracy, the enlistment of the people’s initia- 
tive, subordination of the officials to the people’s will, have 
been the exception. 

In recent months, a sizable portion of the then existing 
Revolving Loan Fund was repaid. Commendably, I might say 
refreshingly, the Bureau wanted to put that money back into 
use immediately. It was lent out to various tribes in short 
order, and it is quite clear that in some cases it was lent for 
programs worked out by the agency and not at all by the tribe 
concerned. The programs may be wise and good, but to the 
extent that the people are not genuinely involved, they will 
probably fail. 

It is most timely, with the new increment to the Loan 
Fund, to repeat what we said in January: that it should be the 
official policy to make loans only when it is evident that the 
program to be financed is understood and desired by the 
people of the tribe. 

The effects of benevolent despotism are showing up now 
in the failure of tribes to make use of the Area Redevelopment 
Act. Tribes have become habituated to having officials formu- 
late plans for them. The officials are usually quite unaccustomed 
to involving the people. To benefit by area redevelopment re- 
quires contributions and efforts from the community to be 
assisted. Here the tribes’ record is disappointing, and the 
primary blame lies in the traditional mode of operation of 
well-intentioned wielders of authority. 

Latterly this newsletter has paid increased attention to 
Alaska. There, too, we see both opportunity and danger. In the 
new state there are some 50,000 natives. With a few minor 
exceptions, the basic matter of what land, shorelines, and 
fishing grounds they own has never been determined. A false 
cry that all people must be treated exactly alike in a democracy 
is being used to prevent action to establish these people’s 





essential property rights. Vigorous action to establish those 
rights is needed to prevent ruinous dispossession. 

In Alaska we have also the problem, deadly serious to the 
Eskimos, of their right to hunt certain migratory birds out of 
season, a right related to the hunting rights enjoyed by most 
Indians in the older states. There is also a very special problem 
of the effect upon some Eskimo villages of a proposed nuclear 
experiment, and the handing over of their land to the AEC 
in preparation therefor. These, I have good hope, will be 
worked out with the help of an understanding administration. 
Far more difficult, intertwined with strong political pressures, 
of wider and longer-range importance, is the question of 
property rights. 

We are likely to see at last positive action on the long 
neglected problem of fractionated, inherited allotments. The 
administration, desiring to keep such land in Indian owner- 
ship, and to restore it to gainful Indian use, faces an old 
conflict with those whose easy, cruel solution is to cause the 
land to be sold off and thus got rid of. 

To repeat, the character of this particular time is dangers 
and problems, the obverse of which is opportunity. 


Commissioner Nash 





Dr. Philleo Nash, Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


Philleo Nash brings to the office of Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs the varied experience of careers in government 
service, private business and higher education. He was a mem- 
ber of this Association’s Board of Directors for many years, 
until his assignment to the Indian Affairs Task Force. During 
the past six months he served as special assistant to Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior Carver. 

Lieutenant Governor of Wisconsin for a term, he was a 
special assistant and administrative assistant to President 
Truman, specializing in Department of the Interior matters, 
and prior to that a special assistant to the Director of the 
Office of War Information. 

As a student and lecturer in anthropology, Nash has had 
an active interest in Indian affairs throughout his adult life. 

He is president of the Biron Cranberry Company at Wis- 
consin Rapids, and president of the Wisconsin Cranberry 
Growers Association. 
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Washington Commentary 


by 


Richard Schifter, General Counsel 


On September 26, 1961, at about 4:00 p.m., Dr. Philleo 
Nash stepped to the center of the Interior Department audi- 
torium’s stage and took the oath of office as Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. With that formality completed, he then ad- 
dressed the Washington staff of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
assembled before him. “It has been a long wait,” he began. 

It had been a long wait. Perhaps it will never be wholly 
clear why the new administration Indian program was launched 
in September rather than in February. But as it finally emerged 
on September 26, it was a program which was in harmony 
with Indian aspirations. 


___.......[ndian_Confidence Assured 


Above all, the entire group of new officials responsible 
for Indian affairs were men in whom Indians had confidence. 
Indians had gotten to know Stuart Udall and John Carver, 
new Secretary and Assistant Secretary, respectively, while they 
had served on Capitol Hill. They had known Philleo Nash 
rauch longer. To them the Commissionership, more than any 
other office, symbolized their relationship to the Federal 
Government. Now, after eleven years of Dillon Myer and 
Glenn Emmons, the post of Commissioner was once again 
occupied by a man whom Indian leaders regarded as in the 
tradition of Rhoads, Collier and Brophy. Added to the Bureau 
staff as of September 26 was a new Associate Commissioner, 
James Officer, whose policy outlook was consonant with that 
of the new Commissioner. 


New Policy Guidelines 


Lest there was any doubt that the swearing in of Com- 
missioner Nash marked the beginning of a new era for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Secretary Udall used the occasion to 
lay down the new policy-guidelines. “Our policy,” he told the 
assembled officialdom, “is development, not termination. If we 
do our job right, termination will take care of itself . . . Our 
duty is to help Indians hold onto their land and help them 
develop it.” The basic policy guidelines of the administration, 
the Secretary emphasized, were to be found in the so-called 
Task. Force. Report. 

This reference to the Task Force Report reminded the 
listeners that the period from January to September, 1961 had 
not been wholly uneventful in the field of Indian affairs. In 
February, Secretary Udall had announced the appointment of 
W. W. Keeler, Principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation and 
Executive Vice President of Phillips Petroleum Company; 
Philleo Nash; James Officer; and William Zimmerman, former 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs to a Task Force 
which was to advise the Secretary on future Indian policy. The 
Task Force Report was filed in July. Its general theme was 
summarized in the statement of the following goals of Indian 
policy: (a) Maximum Indian economic self-sufficiency; (b) 
full participation of Indians in American life; (c) equai 
citizenship privileges and responsibilities for Indians. More 
specifically, the Task Force recommended: 


1. Preparation of individual reservation development 
plans; 

2. Enactment of an Heirship Bill under which the tribes 
could acquire fractionated tracts; 


3. Expansion of the Indian loan program; 

4. Action to prevent the dissipation of judgment funds 
through per capita payments; 

5. Speeding up of the work of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission; 

6. Return to the “force account” system of employment 
under which local Indian labor can be used on Indian 
reservations; 

7. Support of efforts to place industries on Indian reserva- 
tions; 

8. Support of an expanded arts and crafts program; 

9. Amending Public Law 280 to provide for the transfer 
of jurisdiction only with the consent of the Indian tribes 
and the states affected; 

10. Action by Indian tribes to safeguard the civil rights of 
their members against violation by tribal governments; 
11. Legal assistance to Indians to enable them to obtain 
the welfare benefits to which they are entitled from the 

state and counties in which they reside; 

12. Assistance to Indians in developing adequate housing; 

13. Assistance to Indian tribes to enable them to participate 
to the fullest possible extent in the surplus food com- 
modities program; 

14. Full development of Indian irrigation projects and 
protection of Indian water rights; 

15. Strengthening of local Indian Bureau agencies and 
tribal governments, so as to play a more effective role in 
community development. 


Although the Bureau of Indian Affairs was from January 
20 to September 26 without a Presidentially-appointed head 
and a clear program, certain steps were taken by the Interior 
Department in this interim period which indicated the new 
trend in Indian affairs. Among them were: 


Interior Department Accomplishments 


1. Lowering of the interest rate on tribal loans from 
42% to 2%; 
2. Changes in regulations on eligibility for vocational 
training to broaden the classes of Indians who may 
receive the service; 
3. A crash program for the construction of new Indian 
schools, under which the budget request of the Eisen- 
hower administration was increased from $13 million 
to $33 million; 
4. An adverse report on bills which would have allowed 
federal subsidy to states assuming jurisdiction over Indian 
reservations under Public Law 280; 
5. The submission of an heirship legislation proposal 
in harmony with the Indian desire that such legislation 
not become a vehicle for the wholesale alienation of 
Indian land; 
6. Announcement of the return to “forced account 
work” in road construction wherever feasible; 
7. An investigation of conditions on the Indian reserva- 
tions of Western Washington; 
8. Initial steps toward a solution of the problem of the 
Miccosukees of Florida. 

(Continued on next page) 
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SCHIFTER—(from page 3) 


Most of the foregoing measures, it may be noted, have 
long been part of the program of this Association as well as 
of Indian tribes and other Indian-interest organizations. 


While the administration was moving in the direction in 
which Indians hoped it would, there was some concern that 
Congress might not go along. Particular anxiety was created 
by S. 1392, an heirship bill which, it was felt, would start a 
new avalanche of Indian land sales. Indians were, however, 
relieved when the author of the bill, Senator Church (D. 
Idaho) announced in September to the National Congress of 
American Indians: 


“As you may know, I introduced an Heirship Bill earlier 
this year, emphasizing at that time that it was merely a 
vehicle for obtaining a full expression of the views and 
wishes of the Indian people. I meant what I said. I held 
hearings on the bill, as well as on a counter-proposal by 
the administration at which valuable testimony was re- 
ceived. In the light of the new suggestions received, I 
intend to introduce a new proposal at the néxt session 
of Congress. Copies of the new bill will be distributed 
to all the tribes and new hearings will be held. At the 
conclusion of these hearings, I hope, we shall be in a 
position to report out a bill which brings us nearer to a 
satisfactory solution of the heirship problem.” 


The concern created by the heirship controversy was 
offset by two significant development acts signed into law 
during the last days of the First Session of the 87th Congress. 
One of them increased the authorization for the Indian Re- 
volving Loan Fund from $10 million to $20 million. The other 
increased the annual authorization for Indian vocational 
training from $3,500,000 to $7,500,000. An authorization, 
to be sure, does not provide money but merely sets the upper 
expenditure limits. Some money was, however, provided in the 
last supplemental appropriation act, which earmarked an 
additional $4 million for the loan fund and an additional 
$750,000 for vocational training. 


In the area of Indian health, Congress once again changed 
the normal pattern of legislative action on executive money 
requests by appropriating more than was requested, namely 
$61,300,000, against a Presidential request for $59,000,000. 


One other Federal Agency entered the Indian field in 
recent months. The Housing and Home Finance Agency an- 
nounced the granting of applications for an Indian-sponsored 
home for the aged and a public housing project, both located 
on the Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota. The home 
for the aged has been named by its Board of Directors the 
Felix S. Cohen Memorial Home, in honor of Felix S. Cohen, 
renowned authority on Indian law and former general counsel 
to this Association. 
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We Shake Hands News 


Meeting at the Housing & Home Finance Agency (I. to r.) Jack 
Conway, deputy administrator, HHFA; President Kennedy; 
Commissioner Marie McGuire, HHFA; Johnson Holy Rock, 
President, Oglala Sioux Tribe; Richard Schifter, attorney for 
tribe and Association on American Indian Affairs; Fred Forbes, 
Asst. Administrator, Public Affairs, HHFA. 


Federally-aided community development projects are 
dependent for their success on the understanding and total 
involvement of the Indian communities involved. In this cur- 
rent period of administrative and legislative cooperation, the 
We Shake Hands communities in South Dakota, Montana, and 
Nebraska, have the decided advantage of having already de- 
veloped the plans and programs, and the structures to carry 
out, economic advancement of their tribes. They are in the 
most favorable position to take advantage of the Federal 
resources that have now become available to them, by incor- 
porating utilization of these resources into their over-all tribal 
programs. 

An impressive example of this readiness is taking place 
on the Pine Ridge Reservation, where the first Indian housing 
authority in the nation has launched a program to utilize the 
benefits of the Federal Housing laws on its own reservation. 
From the framework of the We Shake Hands governing body, 
the Planning Organization of the Oglala Sioux Tribe, an official 
Tribal Planning Commission was formed, charged with the 
coordination of a workable program for community improve- 
ment. Today, with the help of new Federal programming, an 
old age home, a public housing development, and an urban 
renewal project are being planned. 

The Northern Cheyenne Community Development pro- 
gram has been functioning, in We Shake Hands tradition, in 
cooperation with a committee of non-Indian neighbors, headed 
by Mrs. Wilson Clark, of Billings. Mr. Knute Bergan, Coor- 
dinator of Indian Affairs for the State of Montana, is now 
devoting his time to work with the Indians and the local com- 
mittee in relating their community development plan to the 
new Federal area redevelopment program. The Association is 
sponsoring Mr. Bergan’s field work on the reservation. 

The Omahas of Nebraska, the first tribe to have a We 
Shake Hands program, have had perhaps more than any other 
tribe, time for the whole people to become fully involved in 
community development plans and programs. Suddenly the 
Omahas have available to them the means to see through these 
plans—resources from the settlement of their land claim, and 

(Continued on page 6) 
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MICCOSUKEES—(from page 1) 


hind them, in which these proud, desperate and forsaken 
people had access only to dark advice that they place no faith 
in the United States but regard themselves as a “sovereign 
nation” and appeal for redress to an international tribunal and 
to foreign governments. 


Association Is Liaison 

The role of the Association on American Indian Affairs has 
been to demonstrate to the Miccosukees that they may look to 
the United States for justice and generosity, with the assurance 
that their fellow-citizens will see that they receive it. The Semi- 
nole Indian Association has played the same role with respect 
to Florida. 

The decision of October Ist was preceded by long and 
frequently interrupted negotiations between the United States 
and Florida. On August 30, 1960, former Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior Roger Ernst, former Governor Leroy Collins 
of Florida, and the State Cabinet agreed that the Federal 
Government would recognize and assist in an economic devel- 
opment program for the Miccosukees, and the State would 
turn over to the Interior Department for Miccosukee admin- 
istration the area covered by this program. The area includes 
235,000 of the 251,000 acres which comprise Florida’s recent- 
ly enlarged State Indian Reservation. The remaining 19,000 
acres border the Federal Big Cypress Reservation, and have 
already been assigned to the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


Bureau Assigns Officer 

Implementation of this agreement began in August when 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior John Carver dispatched 
Reginald Miller of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to Florida to 
report on the Miccosukee problem and recommend a solution. 
Miller reported to the Assistant Secretary on September 5th, 
at a meeting attended by William Kidd, administrative assist- 
ant to Florida’s Governor Farris Bryant. It was following this 
meeting that Miller informed the Miccosukees of their oppor- 
tunity to receive Federal assistance in the economic develop- 
ment of their land and in designing a method of administering it. 


Engineers Threaten Agreement 

Late in 1960, immediately after the Miccosukees learned 

that the United States and Florida had reached agreement as 
to their land and its development, the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers and Central and Southern Florida Flood Control 
_..District.announced their intention of building an approximately 
15-mile stretch of canal and highway across the area of State- 
owned Indian land which had been committed to the Micco- 
sukees. The Interior Department intervened to protect the 
Indians’ interests insofar as that was still possible, but bull- 
dozers moved in while negotiations were in process. Revision 
in the engineering plans could not be effected, since they had 
been based on the acquisition of right of way by the Flood 
Control District many years before. Four or five Miccosukee 
camps will be moved to different sites on the State Reservation, 
at the expense of the Central and Southern Florida Flood 
Control District. One camp, Jimmy Tiger’s, which stands by 
special permit on National Park land, will be cut off from the 
highway which brings the tourist trade upon which this Indian 
traditionalist and successful businessman depends. Thanks to 
the efforts of Miller and Kidd, representing the United States 
and Florida, there is reason to expect that the level of the Tiger 
camp will be raised to that of the new highway to prevent 
flooding and that an access road to the camp will be built. 
Similar assistance is available to William McKinley Osceola, 
a patriarch whose camp is located outside the limits of the State 


reservation. Further effort will be required if a fair rate of 
compensation is to be established for the forced removal of the 
other camps. The Central and Southern Florida Flood Control 
District paid only $300 to the owner of the one camp already 
moved, a sum generally regarded as grossly inadequate and 
taking no account of the cost of labor, loss of business and 
such intangibles as the breaking up of a home. 

The State, according to Miller, will reserve four sites 
along the right of way for public recreation. It is hoped that 
the Miccosukees will be given an opportunity to share in the 
economic development of the sites. 


A Formal Government 

Confronting the Miccosukees now is the solemn task of 
devising formal government to replace their unwritten law. The 
clan leaders, with the assistance of Miller and, at their request, 
in consultation with this Association, are about to begin a series 
of meetings. They have expressed determination to produce 
machinery for doing business in a modern way while preserv- 
ing the unity of the people by providing for the exercise of 
traditional authorities by the clan leaders. The factionalism that 
immobilizes many tribal governments today is directly at- 
tributable to the fact that their constitutions were conceived 
by Federal officials and did not take these powerful traditional 
authorities into account. 

About 150 Miccosukees have indicated to Miller and 
Buffalo Tiger their readiness to cooperate, and the figure is 
growing daily as accurate information reaches the people. 
Tribal enrollment will remain open to all Miccosukees. 


A Dissident View 

A dissident view is being given expression in the Seminole 
Indian News. The first appearance of this little sheet coincided 
with the beginning of the concerted effort of Federal and State 
governments to solve the Miccosukee problem. The tabloid has 
been said to create the impression that the Miccosukees and the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida share the distrust of President 
Kennedy, Secretary Udall and the State of Florida which it 
voices. Miccosukees who favor cooperation with the Federal 
and State governments in land and economic development 
programs comment that the sheet does not concern them, since 
it is read by and confuses only non-Indians. The Council of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida passed the following resolution on 
September 5, 1961: 


“Whereas, the Seminole Tribe of Florida is an organized 
Tribe as defined in Section 16 of the Act of June 1934, 
as amended, and, 

“Whereas, A newspaper known as the Seminole Indian 
News is now being published, and, 

“Whereas, many private citizens, state and federal of- 
ficials are under the impression that this publication has 
the official sanction of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, and, 
“Whereas, the Seminole Tribe of Florida has no official 
connection with the publication known as The Seminole 
Indian News. 

“Now Therefore Be It Resolved: That the Chairman of 
the Tribal Council be directed to advise all interested 
parties, private citizens, state and federal officials that the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida has no official connection with 
the publication nor does it condone or agree with the 
editorial policies of this newspaper. 

“Done this 5th Day of September 1961 at a regular meet- 
ing of the Tribal Council duly convened at Hollywood, 
Florida, a quorum being present, by a vote of 5 for, none 
against, with 2 abstentions.” 
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Association Legal Program 
Safeguards Indian Rights 


The Association on American Indian Affairs continues to 
advance the protection of civil, political and economic rights of 
American Indians, not only through advocating broad national 
policies, but also in terms of protecting the rights of Indians in 
specific court cases. In the past year, the Association has tapped 
its legal resources in response to calls from various parts of the 
country, in cases which will serve as precedents in the asser- 
tion of basic civil rights. 





The admission of Lumbee Indian students to all-white 
Dunn High School in North Carolina involved the Association 
in a three-way segregation problem last year. Through legal 
services provided largely by the Association, the principle of 
Indian-white integration in the high schools was adopted by 
the School Board, and reassignment of students is now pro- 
ceeding at a satisfactory rate. A second phase of the case began 
this summer when Indian applications to the Dunn elementary 
schools were repeatedly turned down. After meeting with the 
Harnett County Board of Education and assessing their at- 
titudes, the attorneys recommended court actions on all of the 
applications of the grammar school children. The Association 
continues to stand for a uniform, non-racial standard to be 
applied in all school assignments, and has committed itself 
financially to the goal of complete integration in the school 


system. 





In the State of New Mexico, the Association is battling a 
renewed attack upon the voting rights of reservation Indians. 
In 1948, courts in Arizona and New Mexico both held that 
Indians are entitled to vote in State and national elections, and 
since that date this doctrine has been thought of as established 
beyond doubt. A defeated candidate for New Mexico Lieu- 
tenant Governor in the 1960 election, however, still is seeking 
to capture that office by disenfranchising Navajo voters living 
on the Navajo Reservation. The case, in which the Association 
submitted an amicus curiae brief, was argued in the New 
Mexico lower court at the end of August and, as of this 
writing, has not yet been decided. 





Minnesota is the scene of another Association defense of 
hard-won Indian legal rights. Seven years ago, in a case arising 
in California, the rule was laid down that Indians residing on 
reservations are entitled to State and local welfare benefits on 
the same basis as their non-Indian neighbors. In an attempt to 
avoid making relief payments to four indigent Red Lake 
children, Beltrami County, Minnesota, now is challenging this 
principle. The case is pending in the State Supreme Court and, 
again, the Association has submitted an amicus curiae brief 
urging that Indians be accorded the same treatment under the 
welfare laws as non-Indians. 





In the District of Columbia, members of the Native 
American Church are suing to enjoin enforcement of a Navajo 
tribal ordinance prohibiting the possession of peyote, on the 
theory that this prohibition is an unconstitutional restriction 
upon freedom of religion. The Association is supporting the 
position that Indian tribes may not lawfully violate the funda- 
mental rights of individuals guaranteed under the Constitution. 
The District Court held against the Native American Church 
on other grounds and the case is now on appeal. 





Inupiat 


Inupiat—“The Great 
Gathering of the Eski- 
mos” is firing the Alaskan 
natives with a new kind 
of enthusiasm that prom- 
ises vigorous action. The 
Point Barrow Conference 
on Native Rights, which 
the Eskimos have dubbed 
Inupiat in their native 
tongue, is the result of 
the Association’s recent 
trip to Alaska when La 
Verne Madigan and Dr. 
Henry S. Forbes talked 
with natives in the re- 
motest villages to hear 
them out on the ‘rights’ 
issue. 

Representatives of 
Eskimo communities 
came forward eargerly to 
request that the Associa- 





Guy Okakok, Point Barrow, 
Alaska. Chairman of the Point tion sponsor a meeting 
Barrow Conference on Native which they themselves 
Rights. would manage complete- 
ly, the first of its kind ever held. These leaders met at 
Point Hope in August as a Conference Committee. They 
have consulted with Bureau and Interior Department 
Officials, and have invited Assistant Secretary John A. 
Carver and Indian Commissioner Philleo Nash to attend. 
Both have accepted, and will join La Verne Madigan in 
Point Barrow to participate at the Inupiat. 

A full report on the meeting and future plans will 
appear in the next issue of Indian Affairs. 

Serving on the conference committee are: Guy 
Okakok, of Point Barrow, Chairman; Frank Degnan, of 
Unlakleet, Secretary; Alexander Vaska, Kalsgag; Daniel 
Lisburne, Point Hope; Edward Penatac, King Island 
Village, Nome; and Paul Tiulana, King Island Village, 
Nome. These six have maintained constant contact with 
the Association as to the progress of the planning, and 
the local conferences with their people. The Eskimos 
have indicated a dynamic interest in developing a more 
clear-cut relationship to the State and the nation regard- 
ing the rights which they have for so long regarded as 
“natural.” 











WE SHAKE HANDS—(from page 4) 


the new Federal programs. Realizing the need for direct in- 
volvement the Omaha leaders have taken the initiative and 
have called a two-day conference in early November for the 
express purpose of dove-tailing their well-formed plans to 
the resources now at their disposal. In this way they are 
C2monstrating the good climate for utilization of Federal aids 
that is created by a total development program into which 
these aids can be integrated. 

The effectiveness of the We Shake Hands method is 
further proven by the vigorous action in the above tribal 
communities to avail themselves of increased opportunities 
for advancement. We Shake Hands is sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation with the support of The Field Foundation. 





